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boy's imagination was so forcibly Simulated that,
when he grew up and began to write tales of adventure,
he found it so easy to think reality into his own un-
reality, yielded so joyously to the intoxication of words
and crowding images, that he could produce page
after page of fantastic happening and swinging rhetoric,
himself convinced of the possibility of the former and
happy in the richness and rhythm of the latter.

It was late in 1811 that Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton (she
had added her maiden to her married name when
corning into her inheritance)1 settled her son at
Knebworth. He had never been there before, and it
may seem that she was unwise in exposing to another
Stimulus a child already over-romanticised. Here
were mullioned-windows and gloomy rooms hung with
tapeftry; here were woods in which to see dragons and
Saracens and all the Gothislic troupe of bandits and
gallant youths and persecuted maidens. The books
had gone, but in their place was an ideal &age on
which to play the dramas they had taught* In all
probability, however, the new Stimulus would have done
good had it been given a chance to operate. A year
or two of running wild at Knebworth would have been
the be& possible correftive to those months of volun-
tary cramming. The boy would have worked off many
of his childish fantasies in childish make-believe, ana
then have been ready for a different, less highly-
flavoured, but more dige&ible course in the tiresome
menu of an English education, Unluckily Mrs.

1 The alteration did not affect Edward, who continued to sign
himself "Edward Lytton Bulwer" until he in his turn inherited
Knebworth in 1843. Then, and in accordance with her wish, he
took his mother's surname in amplification of his own, and became
"Edward Lytton Bulwer-Lytton."